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and the keys laid on the table, in order to secure the com-
plete secrecy of the proceedings. The mistrust of the courtier
Speaker comes out both in the formulation of the principle
that the Chair is not entitled to vote, and in the rule that if
the Speaker has any communication to make to the House
he must be brief : he is to make needful communications
to the House, says one of these orders, but is not to try
to convince it by copious argumentation. The Speaker is
expressly forbidden to give the king access to the bills
which had been introduced, as he had done on former
occasions. We find, too, at this time the establishment of
the great parliamentary principle that no subject matter is
to be introduced more than once in a session. Again, the
order of forwarding bills to the Lords is determined, and the
important rule laid down that at a conference between the
Houses the number of delegates sent by the Commons must
always be double that sent by the Lords. Finally, we should
note, as of great importance, the development which took
place in the use of committees and the institution of com-
mittees of the whole House. Sir John Eliot, in his papers,
lays great stress upon the importance of this form of organi-
sation. The Committee of Privileges, in which all election
disputes were discussed, and the three grand committees (all
of them formed as standing committees at the opening of
each session) appear as ramparts behind which the House
entrenched itself securely against the influence of the Court
and Government. In all these directions, form and pro-
cedure had completely developed in the times of intense
political life during the first half of the seventeenth century.1
The result of these constructive efforts is what must be
called the historic order of business of the House of Commons.
The peculiar nature of the circumstances under which it was
produced has been of the utmost importance in the subse-
quent evolution of English parliamentary government. It
must never be forgotten that this historic procedure came
to maturity in a time of conflict between the Commons on
the one hand and the Crown and the Executive on the other,

1 The references to authorities will  be 'found in connection with the
historical notes in Book II.